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PREFACE. 


A  FEW  words,  and  a  few  words  only,  are  necessary 
as  a  Preface  from  the  Author  of  these  "  Fugitive  Pieces." 
Originally,  they  were  not  intended  for  the  press ;  but  having 
read  the  MS.  to  a  small  circle  of  friends,  who  each,  in  a 
manner  too  flattering,  pressed  for  a  copy,  he .  resolved  upon 
their  private  circulation. 

The  Author  means  them  to  embody  thoughts,  to  which 
various  scenes  and  circumstances  gave  rise ;  and  he  trusts  it 
will  not  be  considered  presumptuous  to  express  a  hope  that  a 
proper  sentiment  pervades  the  whole. 

CLIFTON,   APRIL,  1842. 
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A    TRUE     STORY. 


IN  the  retired  and  romantic  village  of ,  in  the  county  of , 

lived  the  steward  of  a  good  old  'squire ;  betwixt  whom  and  the  de- 
pendant peasantry  may  yet  be  found  many  old  English  customs  and 
national  feelings,  which  have  unhappily  in  some  places  yielded  so  much 
to  the  force  of  fashion  and  modern  notions  of  improvement,  that  they 
are  generally  regarded  in  the  present  day  as  tales  of  fiction  and 
poetical  imagination.  The  steward  had  married  early  in  life,  and 
the  union  was  blessed  with  an  only  daughter,  who  grew  to  the  age  of 
fourteen,  the  idol  of  her  honest  and  industrious  parents,  and  the  uni- 
versal favorite  of  the  village ;  the  boys  fought  battles  from  imaginary 
favors  shown  to  one  or  the  other,  whilst  at  the  village  school  the 
"  little  Queen,"  as  she  was  playfully  yet  affectionately  termed,  was 
ever  upheld  to  her  companions  as  a  pattern  of  gentleness  and  virtue. 

She  was  a  child  of  so  much  intelligence,  and  of  that  delicate  and 
singular  beauty,  so  light  in  form  and  elegant  in  person — which  even 
the  simplicity  of  a  peasant's  garb  rather  aided  than  disguised — that 
the  most  casual  observer  could  not  but  notice  in  this  innocent  being 
something  which  insensibly  attracted  attention.  But  she  was  as  a 
bright  exotic  which  sheds  its  fragrance  for  an  hour  and  then  withers, 
though  tender  hands  protect  it,  whose  existence  sets  with  the  beam 
that  called  it  into  life. 

A  chill,  the  effect  of  exposure  to  a  violent  and  sudden  storm, 
attacked  her  constitution,  and  it  was  evident  that  she  was  gradually 
sinking  to  the  grave.  All  that  care  could  do,  or  affection  prompt,  was 
resorted  to.  The  benevolent  'squire  was  advised  to  winter  at  the 
sea  side,  for  the  health  of  an  invalid  member  of  his  own  family ;  he 
took  the  child  of  his  faithful  steward  with  him,  and  for  a  time  she 
seemed  to  rally,  so  that  upon  her  return  in  the  early  part  of  April  all 
but  the  trembling  parents  looked  forward  with  confidence  to  her 


perfect  restoration.  Such  hope  was  vain,  for  though  on  the  30th  of 
April  she  sat  under  the  jessamine  tree  which  grew  round  their  cottage 
porch,  scarcely  had  she  repeated  her  morning  hymn  on  the  first  of 
May,  ere  she  sank  on  her  mother's  bosom  and  her  spirit  ascended  to 
her  God  and  Saviour.  Throughout  the  village  the  intelligence  was 
received  as  of  some  sad  domestic  calamity,  and  the  accustomed  merri- 
ment of  the  day  gave  place  to  an  unaffected  sorrow,  exhibiting  feelings 
worthy  of  a  golden  age !  and  happy  is  that  community  which  owns 
them  in  the  present. 


OH  blame  not  the  tear  though  it  tenderly  fell 
O'er  the  spot  where  her  ashes  now  rest, 

For  none  is  there  here  but  will  mournfully  tell 
How  each  home  in  her  presence  felt  blest. 

Though  pride  did  not  weep  round  the  cottager's  bed, 
And  the  arms  she  declined  in  be  rude ; 

Yet  hallowed  be  tears  which  the  poor  rustics  shed, 
If  their  hearts  be  with  fondness  endued. 

She  died,  on  the  first  blushing  morning  of  May, 
And  the  May-pole  stood  lone  in  the  Green ; 

The  children  forgot  or  neglected  to  play, 
For  the  village  had  lost  its  fair  Queen. 


They  twined  not  a  wreath,  and  the  wild  flower  grew 
Unsought  by  each  innocent  mourner ; 

But  at  yesterday's  eve,  ah  how  little  they  knew 
The  fondest  should  never  adorn  her. 

And  I  saw  the  old  Sexton,  inured  to  his  trade, 
When  he  dug  her  cold  grave  on  the  morrow, 

Shed  tears  as  he  mournfully  leant  on  his  spade, 
And  turn  with  a  heart  full  of  sorrow. 

And  though  the  last  rite  could  not  boast  of  the  show 
Which  attends  at  the  tomb  of  the  proud, 

There  was  truth,  there  was  love,  the  best  tributes  of  woe, 
Never  found  in  the  cold-hearted  crowd, 

Who  from  cities  may  come  to  view  the  parade 

Which  vanity  yields  to  the  dead, 
To  jest  o'er  the  tomb  where  the  cold  hand  is  laid, 

Though  perchance  by  its  late  bounty  fed. 

Oh  that  the  thoughtless  and  gay  would  take  heed, 
If  in  life  thousands  bow  to  their  will, 

'Tis  but  at  the  thought  of  a  virtuous  deed 
Thev  will  live  in  our  memories  still. 


WRITTEN 


RUINS   OF   KENILWORTH   CASTLE. 


TIS  eve,  the  bee  with  laden  wing 
Bears  homeward  its  last  gathering; 
Long  shadows  fall  from  tree  and  tower, 
The  dewdrop  gathers  on  each  flower, 
And  o'er  the  hill  the  jocund  song 
Tells  that  the  rustic's  toil  is  done. 
It  is  the  hour  when  silent  prayer 
Claims  kindred  with  the  balmy  air, 
And  thoughts  of  immortality 
Mount  with  rapturous  hope  on  high. 
Such  time  might  erring  sinner  seek 
To  shed  a  tear  of  penitence ; 
Such  time  might  virtue  pure  and  meek 
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Here  in  its  path  of  innocence 

Pause,  grateful  task,  to  inly  bless, 

And  own  its  God's  omnipotence, 

And  of  frail  man  the  littleness. 

Now  falls  the  last  expiring  ray 

Upon  each  ruin  worn  and  grey ; 

O'er  whose  summit  the  raven  is  hovering  now, 

Where  the  ivy  creeps  and  thewiktweeds  grow. 

KENILWORTH  !    scarce  can  the  gazing  eye 

Believe  thy  tale  hath  reality. 

Thy  presence  chamber  and  halls  of  state, 

Are  no  longer  sought  by  the  gay  or  great, 

All  that  remains  of  thy  pomp  and  thy  pride 

Is  a  wreck  where  the  bird  and  bat  may  hide ; 

Where  the  idler  carves  on  the  crumbling  stone 

A  name  that  will  soon  be  with  moss  overgrown ; 

And  brutes  may  be  seen  to  lazily  browse 

Where  princes  and  nobles  were  wont  to  carouse. 

Whilst  methinks  a  spirit  thus  mournfully  calls 

Even  from  the  silence  of  thy  old  walls. 
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Son  of  Ambition  !   would'st  thou  climb 
The  rugged  steep  to  earthly  fame  ? 

This  spot  may  sternly  tell  thee,  time 
Will  leave  thee  but  at  best — a  name. 

The  gorgeous  train  of  pride  and  lust 

Here  revell'd  in  that  yesterday, 
Whose  morrow  brought  the  moth  and  rust, 

And  gave  up  all  a  rebel's  prey. 

Daughter  of  Beauty !   would'st  thou  seek 
Pleasure,  a  votary  at  her  shrine  ? 

Thy  hope  is  vain,  thy  staff  is  weak, 

Tho'  clear  the  stream,  its  draught  is  brine. 

Where  is  that  bright  and  joyous  throng 
Which  here  wooed  Oriana's*  smile  ? 

All  silent  now;   and  harp  and  song 
No  more  shall  glad  this  lonely  pile. 


*     Queen  Elizabeth. 
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Yet  let  not  hand  presumptuous  dare 

Disturb  the  dust  which  long  hath  slept ; 

Their  frailty  claims  from  man  a  tear, 
And  be  their  virtues  precepts  kept. 

The  heart  still  lingers,  still  delights  to  dwell 
Where  ruin  charms  it  with  its  mystic  spell. 
Who  would  not  pause  'ere  yet  he  bids  adieu 
To  hopes  which  soothe,  tho'  such  he  ne'er  renew, 
Nor  grieve  to  feel  that  all  this  scene  hath  taught, 
May  yield  no  deeper  lesson  than  a  thought ! 
That  scarce  the  portal  gate  shall  close  on  him 
Ere  he  may  flee  again  to  baneful  sin? 
Keep,   Holy  Father,  keep  my  soul  from  this, 
And  lead  my  heart  to  Thee,  to  heavenly  bliss ; 
Strengthen  the  prayers  which  now  to  thee  ascend, 
That  contemplation  while  it  melts  may  mend, 
The  tone  and  impulse  of  a  mind  which  clings 
To  earth,  tho'  tinged  with  hue  of  heavenly  things. 
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ODE      TO      SOLITUDE 


From   the   glare   of    revelry, 
How  gladly   flies   the   heart 
To   thee,    oh   Solitude !    awhile, 
And   seeks   in   nature's   face   a   smile 
No   other   scenes   impart ; 
By   gushing  rill 
Or  heath   clad  hill 
To  own  her  there  with  rapture  our  best  instructress  still. 

To   slowly  stray  through  meads 
Clad   in   garb   of  early   spring, 
E'er  yet  the   mower's   ruthless   scythe 
Hath  swept  their  beauties  down,   whence  blithe 
The  lark  mounts   carolling, 
For  thus   alone 
The   wild  bird's   song 
Hath   even   charms   to   rival   art's   seductive   tone. 
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Or  where  nature  wildest, 
To  feel   each  beauty  there, 
Knew  no   artificer  but  time 
To  frame  its   majesty  sublime, 

Rock,    flood,    or  woodland   fair, 
Where   sunny  ray 
Or  tempest's   sway 
Alike   have   passed,    and   shed   a  halo  round  decay. 

There   let  me   hear   afar 
The   distant  village   bell, 
Sounding   merrily   or   slow 
As  it  rings  for  weal  or  tolls  for  woe, 
The  welcome   or  farewell  : 
Yet  both  possess 
Such  loneliness 
The  melting  heart  overflows  in  exquisite   distress. 
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For  the   music   of   bells 
Speaks  to   the  pensive   soul: 
At  morn  the  festive  note  may  ring 
For  hearts  the  eve  finds   sorrowing, 
With   their  deep  heavy  knoll. 
Have   I   not  sighed 
O'er  beauty's   pride 
That  in  the  tomb  with  age  lies  mouldering  side  by  side  ? 

Then  welcome   Solitude, 

Alike   in   joy   or  woe ; 
With   thee   gay  hearts   may  fondly   deem, 
We   wake   not  from   the   tender   dream 

Of  happiness  below, 

And  Sorrow's   eyes 

May   see  arise 
For  it  a  brighter  sun  which  shines  through  cloudless 

[skies. 
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ON    DISAPPOINTMENT. 


THE   little   child  whose   laughing   eye 

Oft  makes   some   infant  bosom   sigh, 

Who   half   forbids,    yet   wooes   a  kiss, 

To    share   the    blush    of    bashfulness, 

Glows   with   a  pure   abounding    joy 

Delusive,    but  without   alloy. 

E'en   thus   the   youthful   Poet's   thought, 

May   early  dawn   with   beauty   fraught, 

And  woo   the   Muse   to   kiss   away 

The   cloud   which    dims   its   bursting   ray. 

For  love   that  warms   the   infant   child 

Is   like   the   Poet's   fancy  wild. 

Too   young   for   passion,    gain,    and   pelf, 

Each   finds    existence   in   itself. 

The  illusive   dream   may   yield   to   time, 

The   maid  grow   coy,    the   early  rhyme, 

With  bolder  wing  to   regions   speed 

Where  genius   and   ambition   lead. 

Yet   memory   shall   never   cast 

A  glance   more   fondly   o'er   the   past, 

Than   that  which   welcomes   back  the   hour 

When   childhood   sat   within   its   bower. 

Trace   each   through   many   a   changing   scene, 

Too   oft   their   lot  is   this,    I   we/n. 
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A  cold  neglect,    a  broken  vow, 
The  early  cause  of  beauty's  woe, 
May  rudely  tear  the  veil  aside, 
Which   masks  foul  treachery   and  pride, 
And  leave  it  lonely  then  to   die 
A  prey  to   secret   misery; 
Till  the   last  relic   of  her  bloom 
Lives   but  a  herald  of  the   tomb. 
Forgetful  once,    whose   tongue   can   prove, 
Tho'   he  hath   erred,    he   still  can  love, 
That  as   of  old,    his  heart   can   warm, 
And  languish   still  for  every   charm  ?  — 
Hard  task :    yet  blest  is   he  who   then 
Shall  blend   such   tears   with   smiles   again. 
The   drop   which  thus  from   woman's   eye 
Is   swept  by   one   repentant   sigh, 
Is  like   the   rain   on   summer  flower 
Exhaling  'neath   the   sunbeam's   power, 
Which   'ere   it   vanish   from   the   leaf, 
Glistens   like   beauty's   tear   of  grief. 

Calm   be   thy   rest,    poor  girl,    whose  fate 
It  is   to   know   such   peace   too   late, 
Too   late,    when   now  the   lustrous   eye 
Tells   all  fond  hope  would   feign   deny; 
When   hectic   flushes   deck   the   cheek 
As   sunset  gilds   the   Alpine   peak, 
Which   fading   beam   is   never   felt, 
Too   soft,    too   tender   far   to   melt, 
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But   dies   along  the   distant  hill 

Leaving  it   pale,    yet  lovely   still. 

As  fleeting   quite   in   youth's   decay 

Its   bloom   as   that   sweet   evening   ray. — 

Of   happier   days   the   passing   thought, 

Some   hope   to    cold   remembrance   brought. 

May   faintly   tinge   its   marble   brow 

While   yet   it  lingereth   below. 

The   cloud   of  night,   or   death's   repose 

Must  hang   o'er   each   with   transient   close ; 

But   on   the   hill   top's   snowy  sheen 

Full   soon  will   flash   the   morning  beam, 

And   the   pure   spirit  far  from   sorrow 

Shall  wake   to   an   eternal  morrow. 

But   ah !    too   oft   as   deadly  wrong 

Attends   the  hapless   child   of  song ; 

Perchance   no  hand  hath   he   to   lead, 

Or   cull  the   floweret   from   the  weed ; 

None   to   shield  lest   malice   wither, 

A  plant  which   blighted,    dies  for  ever. — 

None   to   guide   the   expanding   soul 

By  education's   just   controul, 

That  in   each   work  its   fancy  weaves, 

No   thought    shall  there  find   place  which   grieves, 

But  each   shall  touch   the  reader's   heart 

With   such   attractive,    winning   art, 

As   leads   him   on   till   he   forget, 

Or   only  view  with   kind   regret, 
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The   fault  which   still   creeps   in,    and  jars 
With  the   sweet  notes  he  wakes  yet  mars. 

Like   some  fair  light   at   evening  time, 

Genius   untaught   may  faintly   shine ; 

A   moment  lost — a  moment   bright — 

Now  struggling  through  the  veil  of  night — 

And  science   but  laments   to   see 

It   bound   in    such    captivity. 

Then   comes   the   deep,    degrading   sense, 

Unfelt  in   life's   first  innocence ; 

That   minds   whose   essence  ranks   beneath 

His   own,   have   won  from   Fame   the  wreath, 

Which  round  his  brow   he   thought  may  twine 

By  poesy,    thou  gift  Divine. 

Be   this   the  fate   of  love   or  song, 

Where  'shall  they   seek   repose   from   wrong, 

Where  find  the   fabled   Lethe's   draught 

Which   yields   oblivion   deeply   quaffed  ? 

A  boon   thrice  blest  is   offered. — "  Come 

"  Ye   to   the   waters   every  one 

"  Who   thirsteth,"*    and   each   woe   shall   cease ; 

Drink,    they   shall  yield  immortal  peace. 


*     Isaiah  Iv.   1. 
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CATHEDRALS  &  CATHEDRAL  SERVICE, 


DEGENERATE  days  !     And  must  we  fear  for  thee, 
Thou  venerable  pile !  for  thee,  lest  impious  hands 
Invade  thy  holy  worship,  where  with  bended  knee 
Our  fathers  daily  prayed,  obeying  God's  commands. 
I  feel  for  those  who  love  thee  not,  whose  torpid  souls 
Expand  not  when  thy  glorious  chaunts  arise 
And  swell  to  Heaven.      Every  year  which  rolls, 
And  mingles  with  eternity,   proclaims  the  wise, 
The  holy  thoughts,  which  in  time  past  pervaded  those 
Whose  foresight  raised  thee  ;  who,  in  meek  and  gentle  love, 
Which  tempered  greatness,  felt  how  grandeur  throws 
Awe  round  the  sanctuary.      Thus  did  Israel's  king 
The  first  great  temple  build,  to  God  an  offering, 
Who  rained  approval  down.      Omniscient  above. 

Curtail  thy  worship  !   rather  let  our  voices  rise 
And  scale  the  blue  arch  of  Heaven  for  its  increase. 
What !  take  from  us  the  glad  solemnity  we  prize, 
As  emblematic  of  that  pure  celestial  peace 
The  good  shall  know  hereafter  ?     Forbid  it,  Heaven. 
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Roll  still  thou  deep-toned  organ  through  the  massive  aisle; 

When  from  the  soul  all  grovelling  thoughts  are  driven, 

Devoutly  listening;  we  feeling  still  the  while, 

If  sacred  minstrelsy  alone  secure  the  sense, 

And  leave  the  heart  untouched,  the  melody  is  vain. 

Sceptics,  Jere  ye  condemn  the  service,  come,  and  if  from  thence 

You  can  depart  unmoved,  pause  well  before  again 

Ye  venture  here,  without  deep  commune  with  the  heart, 

Whence  springs  the  doubting  thought  which  let  ye  thus  depart. 


FINIS. 
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